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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 



The Rhythm of Prose: An Experimental Investigation of Individual 
Difference in the Sense of Rhythm. By William Morrison 
Patterson, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1916. Pp. xxiii+193. 

This book presents the results of a series of experiments performed upon 
a group of twelve trained observers, with a view to determining the average 
individual's reaction to rhythmic experience and performance. Its applica- 
tion, however, transcends the immediate bounds of the scientific field and 
appeals in addition to a wider circle of musicians and literary persons. 
Whether mistaken or justified, many a thoughtful reader of the monograph 
will gather the impression that Dr. Patterson's ulterior purpose has tended 
toward the provision of a practical method of style-analysis and toward the 
standardization of criticism from an angle fundamentally at variance with 
some of the vacuous generalities of the day. Rightly or wrongly, one feels 
that the author, too, has felt the surfeit of hearing a volume of modern free 
verse characterized as "redolent with the pungent breath of the heath," or 
a symphony, like the C minor of Brahms, sweepingly labeled a "colossally 
somber work of rugged severity." 

Many of the basic conceptions of prose rhythm have been laid down by 
previous authorities. Wundt's all-embracing contention that no series of 
impressions is possible which cannot in some way be comprehended as 
rhythmic, not only commands the approbation, but also furnishes the major 
premise of all investigators. Others, like Meumann and Sievers, have 
recognized the two antagonistic tendencies present in rhythm: the centrip- 
etal, which seeks to order, and the centrifugal, which lends freedom and 
variety to the capricious groupings of prose. The modern scholar regards 
the experience of prose rhythm no longer as perceptional or emotional, but 
rather as pre-eminently kinaesthetic, a subjectively experienced movement of 
periodic word-waves whose troughs and crests of attention are marked off 
by subtle patterns of time and stress and melody. What differentiates 
prose from poetry, in the last analysis, is the lack of uniform recurrence in 
the unbound speech. Its rhythm enjoys unevenness, just as harmony 
becomes more intense when associated with dissonance. The rhythm of 
music is after all genetically identical with the rhythm of speech. What, 
then, is the force which organizes the seeming irregularities of prose into a 
subjectively pleasurable sensation? 

It is at this point that the author's contribution to the subject proves 
of immediate importance. Dr. Patterson's formula is syncopation: the 
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instinctive rhythmic sense in the Red Man's drumbeat tune; the double- 
shuffle of the buck-and-wing dancer; finger-taps alternating with spoken 
syllables; the negro plying his hoe to the accompaniment of an improvised 
melody; technically, the possibility of preserving a certain series of time- 
intervals while the motions that mark the beats undergo a varied change. 
The conventional dignity of the modern man inhibits many a native impulse 
and frowns even at the tapping of feet in correspondence with the time of 
effective music. The American Indian can accelerate and retard his series 
of time-beats and perhaps gauge it; he can certainly enjoy it. His civilized 
brother must, however, be what the author terms an "aggressive timer" 
in order to be able to discriminate and measure the swing of rhythm and, by 
means of the sense of syncopation, bring its haphazard series into sub- 
jective co-ordination. We may not be far from the mark if we compare this 
"timer" of Dr. Patterson's with the musician who possesses a sense of the 
absolute pitch. For the "timer" must similarly be highly developed in 
order to organize his time-experiences into musical transcription. The 
combination of numerically recurrent stressed and unstressed syllables; the 
interplay of words with the nuance of thought; the word-painting and 
phrase-balancing of the imagist — these are experiences that can be appre- 
ciated even by a person who is only passively rhythmic. But these are also 
the very elements that represent the static balance of the sentence and not 
its progressive movement. The "stresser," as experiments have demon- 
strated, reacts to the vigor of De Quincey's Confessions, but not to its 
rhythmic tune, its subtle elasticity. 

It follows, to revert to our introductory remarks, that the final fitness 
of a musical and literary critic varies in direct ratio with his ability to respond 
to rhythmic stimuli. One deficient in such aggressiveness will gain from 
rhythm but a vague impression of elusiveness, is powerless to give a clear- 
cut description of his own experience, and often deals perforce with a hodge- 
podge of aesthetic superficialities. The suitableness, ease, and spontaneity 
of a musical and literary rhythm to the theme of which it is a vehicle will be 
obscured in inverse ratio to his sense of motor reaction. 

Interesting is the timer's view as to the effect which the perception 
of prose, verse, and vers libre — a timely discussion — made upon him. 
Dr. Patterson's observers found that poetry, representing a coincidence of the 
measuring pulses with the accented syllables of the text, gave the sensation 
of marching or dancing on level ground. Prose, a resilient succession of 
balances appealing to the timer's sense of syncopation, reminded one of the 
irregular climbing of the Hopi Indian to his cliff dwelling. Free verse 
proved, not merely a compound of felicitous phrasing and vivid imagery — 
welcome emotional values — but primarily a superimposition of the regular 
time-patterns of poetry upon the movable time-scheme of prose. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that, deprived of visual arrangement, the verses of 
Tennyson and Browning were declared to be prose by a group of observers 
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at Yale. To the timer in question, the author points out, free verse gives 
a "disquieting experience of attempting to dance up the side of a mountain. 
For those who find this task exhilarating vers libre, as a form, is without a 
rival. With regard to subtle cadence, however, which has been claimed as 
the chief distinction of the new poets, it is still a question as to how far they 
have surpassed the refinement of balance that quickens the prose of Walter 
Pater." 

The book, as a whole, is stimulating as few of its class can be. Its 
authoritativeness is vouched for by the cumulative evidence of scrupulously 
interpreted experimental data. There may be those who will object to the 
application of physical instruments to the investigation. Verrier, Old 
Testament and Semitic Studies (Chicago, 1908), p. 177, remarks: "Facts 
which require instruments for their discernment have no place in the study 
of rhythm." More serious will appear the assignment of a very subordinate 
position in the rhythmic tune to stress and pitch relations, especially when 
experiments have shown that melody is based essentially upon a motor 
activity in most respects identical with that underlying rhythm. Cf. 
Bingham, "Studies in Melody," Monograph Supplement, Psychological 
Review, XII, 83. So, too, in all likelihood, there will not be wanting trained 
philologists, especially in the Germanic field, who will take exception to the 
author's view of Sievers' practical application of sentence-melody as "the 
hobby of a great scholar" and "poetic speculation." All readers, however, 
will support Dr. Patterson in his warning against rhythmic atrophy. He 
advises the sedate victim of dignity to shake off some of the inhibitions of 
modern society, follow music with enthusiastic abandon, tap off the drum- 
beat of standard prose, walk, nod the head, and sway the body in accom- 
paniment to rhythmic syncopation, until the "tunes" have sung their way 
into the automatic processes of the brain and become an unconscious fund 
of rhythmic facility. As the reviewer envisages the question, the present 
world may never revert to the age of the itinerant bard or of the serenading 
troubadour, when music was a vibrant idiom and poetry a spoken art. But 
it is unquestionably worth while, in order to heighten our powers and pleas- 
ures of appreciation, to try to regain the primitive man's instinctive grasp 
over the balance of rhythmic flow. 

Now the prosaic task of bibliographical additions. (Of typographic 
errors only a few were met with: p. 27, 1. 13, the division should be "Laut- 
reihen"; p. 40, n. 147, the initials are C. A.; p. 183, s.n. Gayley, the date 
should be 1899.) It is assumed that it was not the intention of the author 
to furnish a bibliography of rhythm similar to those found in the American 
Journal of Psychology, XXIV, 508-19, and XXVI, 457-59, and that the 
books listed represent the works actually consulted. The following titles, 
some of which will be found to supplement the above bibliographies — the 
second is at present inaccessible to me — could have been drawn upon with 
equal profit: 
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BHYTHM 

D. S. MacColl. "Rhythm in English Verse, Prose and Speech," in Essays and 

Studies by the English Association, V, 7-51. Oxford, 1914. 

C. W. E. Miller. The Relation of the Rhythm of Poetry to That of the Spoken 
Language. Baltimore, 1902. 

Benoist-Hanappier. Die freien Rhythmen in der deutschen Lyrik. Halle, 1905. 

Saran. Der Rhythmus des franzosischen Verses. Halle, 1904 (listed in Bib- 
liography I). 

VERSIFICATION 

R. D. Miller. Secondary Accent in Modern English Verse, dissertation, Johns 
Hopkins University. Baltimore, 1904. 

E. B. Setzler. On Anglo-Saxon Versification, from the Standpoint of Modern 

English Versification. Baltimore, 1904. 

B. A. P. Van Dam. William Shakespeare, Prosody and Text. Leyden, 1900. 
Treatise on heroic and blank verse. 

T. B. Rudmose-Brown. Htude compared de la versification francaise et de la versifi- 
cation anglaise. Grenoble, 1905. 

M. Grammont. Le Vers francais, 12th ed. Paris, 1913. 

A. Heusler. Zur Geschichte der altdeutschen Verskunst. BreslaU, 1891. 

. Uber germanischen Versbau. Berlin, 1894. 

T. S. Omond. English Metrists in the 18th and 19th Centuries. London, 1907. 
On the clausula, cf. American Journal of Philology, XXV, 453; XXXII, 344. 



F. N. Scott. "The Most Fundamental Differentia of Poetry and Prose," 

PMLA, XIX, 250-69. 
Hudson Maxim's iconoclastic Science of Poetry. New York, 1900. Unscholarly, 

but very suggestive. 
A. Goldbeck-Loewe. Geschichte der freien Verse in der deutschen Dichtung. Kiel, 

1891. 

MELODY 

O. Rutz. Musik, Wort und Korper. Leipzig, 1911. 

. Sprache, Gesang und Kbrperhaltung. Leipzig, 1911. 

Cf. also Idg. Forsch., XXVIII, 301. Further literature of interest is to be 
found in Schammberger, Zum Gedichte Lob Salomos, dissertation. Leipzig, 1910, 
pp. 5 ff . 

Alexander Geeen 
Johns Hopkins University 



Of Reformation Touching Church Discipline in England. Edited by 
W. T. Hale. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1916. 
Pp. lxxxix+224. 

Studies in the Milton Tradition. By J. W. Good. (University of 

Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. I, Nos. 3 

and 4.) Urbana, 1915. Pp. 310. 

These additions to our critical understanding of Milton are as unlike in 

purpose and method as is humanly possible. One investigator has used his 
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